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ESTHETICS. 

Translated for the Ceatos, from the German, qf Hegel, by Hoiuno Hobbsll. 

Our science will arrange itself under three principal 
divisions: 

First, we hare a general part which contains as its sab- 
ject matter the general idea of the beautiful in Art as the 
Ideal, as also the nearer relation of the same to nature on 
the one hand, and to subjective Art-production on the other. 
Secondly, an especial part or portion is evolved from 
the mode of apprehension of Art-beauty, in so far as the 
real distinctions, which this apprehehension includes, are 
unfolded in a graduated scale of forms. 

Thirdly, there is a last portion or division, which in- 
cludes under its consideration the analytical divisions of 
Art-beauty, as it advances to the sensual realization of its 
productions and rounds itself off to a system of individual 
branches and their different kinds and species. 

THS IDEAL. 

The most general and formal remark that we can make 
upon the ideal of Art, agreeably to our previous course of 
consi deration, amounts to this — that the True has only an 
existence and truthfulness as it unfolds itself in its progress 
to an external reality. Yet, independent of that, with the 
power of so completely including and embodying itself as a 
unity, as that each portion of this process of unfolding may 
cause this Soul — the totality, to become manifest in it. 

Let us take, as the readiest elucidation, that of the human 
figure — this is a totality of organs from which the whole con- 
ception has proceeded, while each particular member only 
indicates some particular activity and partial movement. 
If we demand, however, in which particular organ the 
whole soul — as soul — appears we should immediately desig- 
nate the eye; for, in the eye the soul concentrates itself, 
and not only looks through the same, but will also be seen 
therein. As then it is said of the exterior of the human 
body, that upon the surface thereof in contradistinction to 
that of animals, the pulsating heart everywhere manifests 
itself, in the same sense may it be maintained, that what 
appears upon all points of its surface, has been transferred 
to the eye, which is the seat of the soul and causes the 
spirit to appear; or, as Plato, in the well-known distich, 
exclaims to the plant Aster: 

" When thou lookest to the stars — 
Mine star, that I were the 
Heavens with its thousand eyes 
To look down upon thee here below!" 

Thus let us, in turn, say of Art, " Thou makest each of thy 
forms a thousand-eyed Argus, wherewith the inner soul and 



its spirituality may be seen at all points, and not only the 
bodily form, the expression of the countenance, the de- 
meanor and attitude, but also the transactions and occur- 
rences, discourse, tone, and the series of its coarse through 
all the conditions of the apparition throughout — every- 
where become an eye, in which the free soul in its internal 
infinity is recognized." 

By this requisition of a thoroughly infused spirituality, 
the question immediately arises, what the soul is, to which 
all points of the object seen become eyes, and the question 
is more distincty put, what the soul is ? which, accord- 
ing to its nature, shows itself capable by means of Art, 
of reaching its genuine manifestation. For in common 
usage we speak of the specific soul of a metal, of that of 
a stone, of a star, animal — of the many particularities of the 
human character and their expression. For natural things, 
however, such as stones, plants, and soon, the expression 
soul in the sense in which we here employ it, is im- 
properly used. The soul of these natural objects is in 
itself finite, transitory and is rather to be denominated a 
specific nature than a soul. The determinate individuality 
of such existences stand out perfectly in their finite being ; 
and while they can only represent what is limited, their 
elevation to an infinite existeuce is nothing more than an 
illusion, which may be lent to things of this sphere; yet, 
when done, is always only produced by Art from with- 
out, unless this infinity is grounded in the things them- 
selves. In the same manner also the sensitive soul, as a 
something having natural life, is indeed a subjective indi- 
viduality, which, however, only remains internal, and does 
not work itself through the Eeality, so that by a recurrence 
to itself it may acquire a self-knowledge, and thus be in- 
finite in itself. What it contains, therefore, is limited; 
and its manifestation is in part only a formal state of life, 
uneasiness, movement, eagerness, and the anxiety and fear 
of this dependent existence, in part only the expression of 
an inward condition in itself finite. It is only the animating 
principle and life of the spirit that constitutes free infinity, 
that which in its real existence remains the internal for itself, 
with the capability in its outward manifestation of return- 
ing back to itself and being with itself. To the Spirit it is 
alone given, in its outward indications, when by means 
thereof it enters a limited field, to possess the power of 
leaving the impress of its own peculiar infinity therein, and 
the feasibility of reverting to itself. But the Spirit, also, 
since it is thereby only free and infinite, because it really com- 
prends its own universality, and it is also capable according 
to its own conception of elevating itself to the end it has 
in view; if it has not seized this freedom, it exists as some- 
thing of a limited capacity, of a restricted character, and 
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as a crippled and shallow intelligence. With such a nullity, in 
fact — the infinite manifestation of the Spirit remains a mere 
formality, since we then hare nothing but the abstract 
form of a self-conscious spirituality — that which is contained 
therein contradicting the endlessness of the unfettered soul ! 
It is only as it contains something genuine, and in itself 
substantial, that a finite and changeable existence receives 
substantiality, so that the defined and solid, and finite, 
exclusive and substantial content (or what is contained 
therein), are really one and the same, and existence thus 
acquires the possibility — by the limitation of its own con- 
tents — of manifesting at the same time its universality and 
its distinct being as a soul. In a word, the distinction of 
Art is, to lay hold of and represent the existing as true in 
its appearance, that is to say, in its suitableness 
commensurate to itself — with the quality of being by 
and for itself. The true of Art must not be then a 
mere naked condition of right or correctness, confined 
to a so-called imitation of nature, but the external must 
harmonize with the internal, which harmonizes with 
itself, and thereby can reveal itself externally as 
itself. 

Thus Art, rejecting in the actual whatever of the acci- 
dental and external may mar the harmony, or does not 
coincide with its true conception, brings out the Ideal through 
this purification. This may be given out as a mode of flat- 
tery adopted by Art, as for example: the portrait painter, 
who has the least to do with the ideal of Art — in this 
sense must flatter! that is to say, all the externals in figure 
expression in form, color and feature — the merely natural 
blemishes of existence, such as rough points, pores, sears, 
or freckles, he leaves out, while he seizes and reflects the 
subject in its general characteristics and its permanent 
spiritual peculiarities and expression. It is obviously a 
different thing, whether he so imitates the physiognomy, as 
it sits quietly before him in its external form and surface, 
or whether he understand how to convey and represent the 
expression of that peculiar soul that belongs to the in- 
dividual. 

For it belongs to the Ideal throughout, that the external 
forms respond for the soul itself. Thus, in modern times, 
for example, in the fashion that has come into vogue, of suit- 
ably and pleasingly imitating the so-called living pictures— 
the renowned master-pieces— where the adjuncts and dra- 
pery, etc., are correctly copied ; but, instead of the spiritual 
expression of the figures, we frequently enough see every- 
day countenances introduced, and this is repulsive. The 
Madonnas of Raphael, on the contrary, show us outlines of 
countenance, cheeks, nose, mouth, which as forms in 
general are in harmonious concord with the holy, joyful, 
pious, and at the same time humble love of a mother. It 
may be asserted, indeed, that all women are capable of this 
sensation, yet it is not every form of the physiognomy that 
is adequate to express this depth of soul. 

In this carrying back of the external being into the 
spiritual, so that the external object conforming to the 



spirit, may be the uncovering or the revelation thereof it 
is, that the nature of the Ideal lies. This carrying back, 
however, to the internal, it is, that proceeds not to the 
general in its abstract form — nor to the extreme of thought, 
but stops at a middle point, in which what is only external 
and what is merely internal meet. 

The Ideal, consequently, is the reality, taken back from 
out of the zone of individualities and accidentalities — in 
so far as this internal in the contra-raised external of tbe 
general, itself appears as a living individuality. For the 
individual subjectivity, which bears within itself a substantial 
content, and at the same time causes it to appear externally 
to itself, occupies this middle point; to wit, that the sub- 
stantial of this content cannot come out as the abstract for 
itself according to its generality, but must still remain in- 
cluded in the individuality, and thereby appear complicated 
with a determinate being which again, upon its part, freed 
from mere naked finiteness and conditional! ty, passes into free 
harmony with the inner soul. Schiller, in his poem of the 
" Ideal of Life," speaks of the reality and its pains and 
struggles in contrast with the " Beauty of the Still Shadow 
Land." Such a shadow realm is the Ideal — the Spirits 
that appear therein are those which have departed from 
this immediate being, divided from the necessities of natural 
existence — freed from the bonds of a dependence upon ex- 
ternal influences — and all the perversions and distortions, 
which are connected with the finiteness of that which is 
visibly percepted. So soon as the Ideal places its foot 
within the realm of the senses and its natural forms — so 
soon does it draw back within itself, while Art understands 
how to lead back the apparatus (which the external visible 
requires for its sustentation) to those limits within which 
there can be an external manifestation of the spiritual 
freedom. Thereby alone stands the Ideal in the external, 
shut up with itself free and resting there upon itself, as sen- 
sual happy in itself, rejoicing in and enjoying its own 1 The 
tone of this blissfulness is heard through the whole mani- 
festation of the Ideal ; for, however far the external form 
may spread out, the soul of the Ideal never loses itself 
therein. And only hereby is it truly beautiful, inasmuch as 
the beautiful is only a total, yet a subjective unity, wherefore 
also the subject of the Ideal must appear to be collected 
from the fragments of other individualities, and their aim 
and striving must appear to have been brought back again 
into itself to a higher totality and self-possession. 

In this aspect we can place the serene, and blissful — 
this self-enjoyment in its peculiar inclusiveness and content- 
ment at the pinnacle — as the fundamental trait of the 
Ideal. 

The Ideal Art-form stands there before us as a blissful 
Deity. In these blissful Deities there is none of the earn, 
estness of necessity, anger, and selfishness for finite objects 
revolving in finite circles, and it is thus by falling back 
upon themselves by the negation of all that is particular 
which gives them the trait of serenity and repose. This 
is the meaning of Schiller's expression — " Earnestness is 
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Life — Science is Art." Many a witticism is frequently 
pedantically played off on this: since Art in general — aud 
especially Schiller's own poetry, is of the most earnest kind; 
but Ideal Art does not, in fact, dispense with the earnest. 
Yet, amidst this earnestness, the serene preserves to itself 
its real character. This power of individuality, this triumph 
in itself, as concentrated, concrete freedom, it is, that we 
especially recognize in the antique works of Art, in that 
serene repose of their figures. And this is not only the 
case in an unagitated state of enjoyment, but even when 
some deep rupture has torn the subject as it were in itself, 
so as to involve its whole existence. For when the tragic 
heroes, for example, are so represented, that they succumb 
to fate, the moral power, while it exclaims, "Is it sol" 
draws back into its self-possession. The subject remains 
then always true to itself ; it gives up what it is robbed of, 
but the end it aims at is not ouly taken, but it suffers it not 
to fall or be lost with itself. Man, by fate subjected, may 
lose his life, but not his freedom. This resting upon self 
it is, which, in the midst of torment, is able to preserve and 
exhibit the serenity of repose. 

In the romantic Art, the distraction and dissonance of 
the inner man extends, indeed, further; as in it, generally 
speaking, the contrasts portrayed are more deeply shaded, 
and their separation may be more definitely settled. So 
it is for example, that Painting in the representation of 
the passions, sometimes in the expression of scorn npon 
the features of the suffering soldier, connects it with 
the hideous distortion and grimace of the countenance; 
and through this obstinate adherence to this disseverance, 
especially in the delineation of the sinful and wicked, 
the serenity of the Ideal is lost; for when, although the 
distortion may not remain fixed, yet its place is frequently, 
though not always, supplied by not exactly ugliness, yet at 
least by that which is not beautiful. In another school, 
that of the old Flemish Painters, uprightness and fidelity 
toward themselves, and likewise faith and unshaken con- 
fidence, manifest a reconciliation of the soul with itself ; 
but this firmness does not attain to the serenity and re- 
pose of the Ideal. Yet in this romantic Art, also, 
although suffering and pain meet the moral sensation and 
the subjective internal man deeper than with the ancients; yet 
a spiritual cordiality, a joyfulness in submission, a beatitude 
in pain, and delight in suffering, and even a voluptuousness 
in martyrdom, are depicted. Even in the Italian earnest 
religious music this enjoyment and glorification in pain 
gleams through the expression of complaint; this expres- 
sion in the romantic in general is the smile through 
tears; the tears belong to pain — the smile to happiness; 
so that the smile amidst weeping, denotes consolation amid 
torment and suffering. Moreover, the smile must arise from 
no sentimental emotion merely, from no vanity of the mind 
or from a display of affected fine action over little miserabili- 
ties and over the better mental sensibilities therewith con- 
nected, but must appear as the self-possession and freedom of 
the beautiful defiant of all suffering, as is said by Ximenes in 



the romance of the Cid, " How beautiful you were in tears!" 
The want of self-control in men, on the contrary, is disgust- 
ing and disagreeable, or laughable. Children, for example, 
burst into tears upon the most trifling vexation, and excite 
a laugh thereby, whereas, the tears in the eyes of an 
earnest self-possessed man when deeply touched produce 
an entirely different impression and emotion. 

Laughing and weeping may, however, in the abstract, 
fall asunder, and in this abstraction are then falsely made 
use of as a motive of Art, as the Laughing Chorus, for 
example, in " Der FreischUtz." Laughing is, moreover, 
the outbreak of a sudden utterance, which, however, must 
not remain unbridled, if the Ideal is to be preserved ; 
of like abstraction is that similar laugh in a duet of Weber's 
" Oberon," which becomes a matter of anxiety and distress 
to the singer's throat; how different, on the contrary, 
strikes us the irrepressible laugh of the gods in Homer, 
whch springs from the beatific repose of the gods! which is 
only serene happiness, and not extravagancy. Just so 
little upon the other hand must weeping, as unrestrained 
lamentation, enter into the Ideal of the works of Art; as 
for example : such an abstract want of consolation as is 
heard in Weber's " Freischiitz." In music, moreover, that 
joy and delight of song is heard — such as the lark sings in 
the free air; the outcry of pain and joyfulness makes no 
music, and even in suffering the sweet tone of lamentation 
passes through and clarifies pain, so it seems to be worth 
one's while to suffer thus, in order to hear such complain- 
ing tones. This is sweet melody — the song in all Artl 

In this principle it is that modern irony has in certain 
relations its justification, except that irony, on the one 
hand, is frequently bare of true earnestness and loves to 
amuse itself principally with subjects in bad odor, and on 
the other, ends in a mere longing of the feelings, instead of 
au actual handling aud being — as Novalis, for example, 
one of the nobler minds, which found itself in this position, 
driven to this emptiness of determinate interest, to this shun- 
ning of the real, and screwed up to this consumption, as it 
were.of the spirit. This is a desire which will not let itself down 
to actual action and production, since it fears it may soil itself 
by a contact with the finite, although it even has this feeling 
of the want of this abstraction in itself. Thus there is, 
indeed, in Irony that absolute negation, in which the sub- 
ject, in the annihilaton of the determinate and one-sidedness 
refers and relates to itself alone, while, however, the anni- 
hilating — not only as in the Comic which negates itself, as 
manifested in its hollowness, but which in like measure strikes 
at everything excellent and solid; so Irony holds itself as 
the everywhere annihilating Art, like that invidionsness, 
which in comparison with the true Ideal appears as the 
exhibited side of internal unartistic emptiness. For, the 
Ideal requires a substantial content, which, in trnth, inasmuch 
because it in form and figure, represents the exter 
nal, passes to the particular and thus to the limitable, yet 
the limited so contained within itself that all external, 
becomes extinguished and annihilated. By means of this. 
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negation of tbe mere external alone is the determinate 
form and figure of the internal, a bringing out of that sub- 
stantial contents or (what is substantially contained therein) 
in the manifestation of perception and idea. 



NIAGARA VISITED IN AUTUMN. 

Hebe in great Nature's gorgeous fane we stand 
Where grand libation endlessly is poured, 
And incense soars aloft forevermore : 
Th' Almighty King the offering receives, 
And on the rising cloud of homage hangs 
His bow of promise and of grace. 
How fair and gladdening (as a dream of love 
And of the pure, fond bliss of ohildhood's hour 
To the mind torn and tortured by stern grief 
And vexed by sullen gusts of wild despair), 
Shines near the foaming, furious cataract 
This promise writ in rich-hued beams of light 1 
Here swells in Nature's temple through all years 
Her hymn of praise, while sound the thunder-tones 
Of her great organ builded not by man, 
Shaking the bases aud the rock-reared walls. 

The rich, dark evergreens, with icy fringe 
Hang sparkling now beside the dread abyss. 
They seem like a swarthy queen in jewelled gear, 
With divers prized and fond attendants by, 
As Cleopatra decking for the step 
Adown the fearful steeps of death to realms 
Of mist and shades. 

How beautiful yon grove 
In all the wildness and the majesty 
Of Nature's primitive growth t Rich mosses wrapt 
Around the noble trunks are velvety 
In colors brightened and bedewed with spray. 
The tiny flower which blooms upon the sod, 
Like it, is freshened in the flying mists 
Which breathe their welcome day-dews thro' these trees • 
And hence, we, charmed with matchless beauty, learn 
Trne greatness hath a ministry of love, 
E'en for the humble and obscure, as for 
The gorgeous and the stately in their hour 
Of need and decadence. 

Ton beetling cliffs 
Which dark and dizzy, rise above the flood, 
Adorned with crimson, pendent trees like vines, 
Graceful and young, are types of strength, 
The glorious architecture of a hand 
Divine and infinite in power. And here 
Below this falling sheet, where foams the flood 
With ceaseless roar and ever furious gusts 
Of rack and wind; in this dim cave 
The poet well might feign the genius fair 
Of this enobantiDg, gorgeous spot had shone 
At twilight when no otiier eye beheld ; 
As beamed tbe bright nymph thro' the sparkling spray 
Unto tbe eye of Manfred 'mid the wild, 
Th' embodied rich-hued glory of the scene. 



If here the spirit of the Indian brave 
Dwelleth amid the flying mist of tbe mad 
And fearful cataract (its grander traits 
Conspiring in his stern, ethereal shape;)* 
Forth from the poet's imaged sprite doth glow 
The light, the hues, the fresh, eternal charm 
Of waters and of rocks, and moss and flowers, 
Of sun-bows and of foam- washed crystals clear, 
The sparkle and the rich and bloomy grace 
Which in the lovelier features of the scene 
Adorn the spot as Nature's glorious shrine. 
This noble gem of scenic beauty set 
Upon the swelling breast of Earth hath too 
Its fair and delicate chasings as surroundings meet. 

1859. Rev. G. Huntingtoh. 
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BEOUWER, THE VAGABOND ARTIST. 

( Translated far Th» Cratos from Vu German (/Stxibbkeo.) 

It is not an account of his pictures — and our Dresden 
Gallery has six of them, all scenes in the lowest grades of 
life — but because they are types of his own vagabond exist- 
ence, that we include the name of Adrian Brouwer in the 
list of representative artists. 

He was the son of a poor day-laborer, in the little hamlet 
of Oudenaarde, in Flanders, who had died young, leaving 
his widow and tbe mother of one boy to gain her own liveli- 
hood. This she chiefly effected by the skill of Adrian, who 
designed patterns of brilliant birds and flowers for caps and 
hoods then worn by the peasantry. These the mother 
would dispose of in the market-place and at the fairs. The 
trade was not large, but it sufficed to famish the lad with 
a new Sunday frock, a pair of shoes, and a pretty book of 
psalmody. The parent rejoiced to have in a son everything 
that could be desired. 

One morning he sat before the door of the cot sketching 
a bird that chanced to be pluming itself opposite. Franz 
Hals, the painter, passing by, noticed the youth, and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at his work, was so pleased with 
it, that he engaged the lad in conversation, and discovered 
his lively wit and joyons turn of mind. " Would you like 
to learn to paint with me, my lad?" asked the artist. The 
boy assented. " Then come, you shall be my pupil." The 
mother was overjoyed, and produced a multitude of the 
caps and hoods for the artist's inspection, who gave them 
but a passing glance, much more intent upon tbe arrange- 
ments necessary for the lad's future, which were now soon 
made; and the young Adrian left his native village, and 
followed bis master to Harlem. 

Hals was a man who knew how to turn bis art to pecu- 
niary advantage ; but lazy withal himself, be made his 
pupils work, while the alehouse and tbe gambler's hole 
claimed most of his time. He did not besitate to dispose 
of his scholars' work as his own, and his pockets were in this 
way kept in needful repletion. 

* Red Jacket, chief of the Senecas, is said to have expressed a 
belief that his spirit, after death, would linger about the Falls of 
Niagara. 



